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986 General Notes. [September, 

mammalian teeth, and it has also been observed that those at the 
posterior part of the series are larger, and have a bilobed form of 
crown, while those in front are simple and conical, a fact of con- 
siderable interest in connection with speculation as to the history 
of the group. It is not until after the disappearance of the teeth 
that the baleen, or whalebone, makes its appearance, which, as is 
well known, consists of a series of flattened, horny plates, several 
hundred in number, on each side of the palate, separated by a 
bare interval along the median line. This baleen Flower regards 
as nothing more than the highly modified papillae of the lining 
membrane of the mouth, with an excessive and horny epithelial 
development,, as seen in the row of papillae on the free edges of 
the laminae of the ridges of fibrovascular tissues in the palate of 
oxen and especially the giraffe. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Reasoning Powers in the Cat. — My brother-in-law, Mr. 
Benjamin Hall, had a large emasculated cat which showed some 
characteristics which may be worthy of record. 

He was much attached to his master and followed him in his 
walks about the fields after the manner of a dog. On one occa- 
sion he was thus conducted to a considerable distance from the 
house into the prairie, where a considerable number of the spotted 
prairie gopher had colonized, invited, no doubt, by the favorable 
condition of the soil for their burrows. The cat soon captured 
one of these, which he brought to his master, whose caresses and 
commendations seemed to be highly gratifying to him. The cat 
then made a breakfast of his capture. 

Very frequently after that the cat would resort to this favorite 
hunting ground, but would never eat his game on the spot, but 
would bring it home and exhibit it in triumph, and, after being 
duly caressed, would quietly go to some convenient, retired place, 
and make his meal. 

But all this shows strong attachment and a love of approbation 
in a high degree. 

On another occasion this cat showed a much higher degree of 
intellectual endowment. One day he followed his master among 
some trees. On the outer end of a bough a young robin was ob- 
served about twelve feet from the ground. The bird was soon 
observed by the cat, who deliberately surveyed the situation for 
a few minutes and then stealthily repaired to the foot of the tree 
and began to ascend it on the side opposite the bird, completely 
concealing himself from the bird till he reached a large limb which 
projected out over the bird. Slowly and cautiously he crept 
along the upper side of this limb till nearly over the bird, when 
he gave a spring, caught the bird in its flight, and lit upon the 
ground and ran away with his prize. He had been often reproved 
for catching birds ; so, as if conscious he had done wrong, he did 
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not present himself for commendation as he did when he had 
caught a gopher. Plainly he had learned something of the prin- 
ciples of right and wrong. In the capture of the bird he exe- 
cuted a deliberately formed plan, which manifested a very consid- 
erable degree of reasoning powers beyond that of inherited 
habit. — J. D. Caton. 

An Elephant's Revenge. — One of those pests of society, "a 
practical joker," visited a caravan in a West of England fair, and 
tried his stupid tricks upon an elephant there. He first doled out 
to it, one by one, some gingerbread nuts ; and, when the grateful 
animal was thrown off its guard, he suddenly proffered it a large 
parcel wrapped in paper. The unsuspicious creature accepted 
and swallowed the lump, but immediately began to exhibit signs 
of intense suffering, and snatching up a bucket handed it to the 
keeper for water. This being given to it, it eagerly swallowed 
quantities of the fluid. "Ha!" cried the delighted joker, "I 
guess those nuts were a trifle hot, old fellow." " You had better 
be off," exclaimed the keeper, " unless you wish the bucket at 
your head." The fool took the hint only just in time, for the en- 
raged animal, having finished the sixth bucketful, hurled the 
bucket after its tormentor with such force that, had he lingered a 
moment longer, his life might have been forfeited. The affair was 
not, however, yet concluded. The following year the show re- 
visited the same town; and the foolish joker, like men of his 
genus, unable to profit by experience, thought to repeat his stupid 
trick on the elephant. He took two lots of nuts into the show 
with him, sweet nuts in one pocket and hot in the other. The 
elephant had not forgotten the jest played upon him, and there- 
fore accepted the cakes very cautiously. At last, the joker 
proffered a hot one; but, no sooner had the injured creature dis- 
covered its pungency, than it seized hold of its persecutor by the 
coat-tails, hoisted him up by them, and held him until they gave 
way, when he fell to the ground. The elephant now inspected 
the severed coat-tails, which, after he had discovered and eaten 
all the sweet nuts, he tore to rags, and flung after their discomfit- 
ed owner. — Chambers 's Joitmal. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 1 

The Charnay Collection in Washington. — The following is 
from Mr. A. Thorndyke Rice, editor of the North American Re- 
view, to Professor Baird, May 31 : 

"From advices received from Mr. Desire Charnay, and dated 
Paris, May 12, I learn that casts, taken on the spot by means of 
the proces Lotin de Laval, of many of the most notable inscrip- 
tions and bas-reliefs existing in the ruined cities of Mexico and 

1 Edited by Professor Orrs T. Mason, 1305 Q street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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